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education all levels instruction aims 


encourage better human relations among the diverse 

groups which make our society. many communi- 
ties, educational policies affect intercultural relations. One 
the most important policies respecting better intergroup rela- 
tions has with the segregation opposed the inte- 
gration racial groups. Those who believe that through 
integration can best further democratic principles have 
equal obligation study the consequences integration 
terms number important values. this article 
propose examine social acceptability within interracial school 
groups order find out whether the policy segrega- 
tion, carried out over period years, results mutual accept- 
ability among the racial groups the same 

determined collect our information bearing inter- 
racial social acceptance through the use social-acceptance 
scale. The scale consists six paragraphs, each descriptive 
quality acceptance. For example, the first paragraph 
describes person whom one would like have close and 
intimate friend. The next paragraph describes acceptance 
terms good friends but not necessarily best closest friends. 
The third paragraph describes persons who are thought 
good individuals work with, play with, have around— 
persons who are satisfactory, but who are not friends best 
friends. The next level the scale, Paragraph describes 
individuals who are only acquaintances. would difficult 
say that they would make good friends that they would not 


This report represents one section comprehensive study social acceptance 
many the classrooms the schools Hamilton, Ohio. The entire study being con- 
ducted Ida Ruth McLendon, graduate student the Ohio State University, who 
writing dissertation this field. 
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wanted. Not knowing them well, the person completing the 
test hesitates ascribe any social distance them. Paragraph 
describes individuals whom one does not like. These individ- 
uals would not sought out for play work activities. There 
mild rejection them. The last paragraph, the sixth, 
describes persons who are disliked, who would rejected 
free choice were available the selection companions 
associates common enterprise. 

The scale devised for use the upper grades the 
elementary school. Each child given the class roster, and the 
student assigns number each name it. The number 
corresponds the number the paragraph which best de- 
scribes individual’s opinion each his classmates far 
social acceptability concerned. Usually the pupils fill out 
the forms anonymously. the present study, however, was 
possible identify the papers the individual students and 
study the results terms not only the ratings which each 
student received from the class, but also those which each 
student gave his classmates. 


the students have assigned number from the scale 
the name each their classmates, these papers are 
tallied. Thus possible determine the number times 
other words, possible ascertain the frequency with 
unknown others. 

order determine numerical scores the paragraphs 
through have been given the weights 15, 10, and —2. 
determine the score individual pupil the tally the 
ratings which each the other students have given him 
counted. given the first rating classmates, this 
second from classmates, this would valued points 
10). The other tallies are similarly multiplied their 
appropriate weights. children rated particular child and 
the total points amounted 140, the average value would 
points. The average score given individual the group 
whose ratings are being considered then multiplied 15. 
For example, this child’s score would recorded 105. 
This procedure followed for every pupil; hence the record 
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sheet has single numerical score for the social acceptance 
every child the class. 

Ina large number classroom groups where white children 
only were represented, average scores approximating 100 were 
found typical for ratings the same sex; for the opposite 
sex, between and 80. Thus the normal acceptance score for 
individual pupil has been found above. 

The tallies made the girls are handled separately, and 
possible see the score that boy would receive from 
other boys and the score would receive from the girls. 
the present instance the scores are also handled separately for 
racial groups. the tables which follow only average scores 
for the various groups appear. These averages are determined 
adding the scores all the individuals group and 
dividing the number individuals. 


TABLE 


White boys.......... 
Negro boys 


Total 


THE Harrison School Hamilton, Ohio, two sections 
Grade and the two sections Grade include white 
and colored children. Table shows the racial composition 
the groups. Only the second section Grade are more 
than half the pupils colored. 

The results the administration the social-acceptance 
scale these four classes are significant many accounts. 
Table shows the average scores given each sex other 
children their own sex for both the white and the Negro 
groups. score 75, interpreted absolute sense, means 
the equivalent social acceptance described Paragraph 
persons who are general satisfactory, who are good children 
work play with. noteworthy that the white boys show 
high social acceptance Negro boys. fact, three the 
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average scores given Row Table this social accept- 
ability best described Paragraph which implies friend- 
ship. One could say that the Negro boys these groups have 
earned place the regard the white boys. 

The group seems integrated. Race does not appear 
mates another race. also worthy observation that the 
Negro boys have high regard for the white boys (see Row 
Table interesting note that, three the four 
groups, the Negro boys’ acceptance white boys lower than 
the white boys’ acceptance the Negro boys. This difference 
may due large number factors other than race. 


TABLE 
ACCEPTANCE MEMBERS THE Own SEx 
THE SAME AND THE OTHER RACE 


(1) 
White boys’ acceptance white boys...... 
White boys’ acceptance Negro boys 


Negro boys’ acceptance Negro boys...... 
Negro acceptance white boys...... 


White girls’ acceptance white girls...... 
White girls’ acceptance Negro girls 


girls’ acceptance Negro girls..... 
Negro girls’ acceptance white girls...... 


What true the interracial acceptance among boys 
these two groups also true the girls. The white girls 
reveal definite and positive acceptance the Negro girls 
(see Row 6), and every group the Negro girls seem 
consider the white girls satisfactory co-workers and good per- 
sons have around (see Row 8). Here again, however, the 
Negro girls show lower acceptability the white girls. 

our experience with the use this particular social- 
distance scale elementary schools, have found rather 
consistent tendency the part boys rate boys much higher 
than they girls their classroom. Similarly, have found 
tendency among girls rate girls much higher than they 
boys. our analysis these data, therefore, have tabulated 
the results for each sex separately. 

Interracial data which bear upon the acceptance the 


Sec. Sec. Sec. Sec. 
(2) 
177 162 159 213 
163 126 150 
124 155 133 
147 221 177 161 
130 110 107 
164 157 169 164 
126 
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opposite sex are found Table III. Without exception, 
these averages reveal that white boys tend give higher scores 
white girls than Negro girls, that Negro boys tend give 
higher scores Negro girls than white girls, that white girls 
tend give higher scores white boys than Negro boys, 
and that Negro girls tend give higher scores Negro boys 
than white boys. 

The lowest scores are noticed Table III, and this 
agreement with our previous experience studying accep- 
tance among boys and girls. Nevertheless, the consistent trend 
toward favoring the opposite sex one’s own race significant. 
This may reflection the teachings the parents. 

Table III suggests, however, that low scores for the oppo- 
site sex are not necessary accompaniment interracial group- 


TABLE 
Own AND THE OTHER 


(1) 


White boys’ acceptance white girls 
White boys’ acceptance Negro girls 


Negro boys’ acceptance Negro girls 
Negro boys’ acceptance white girls 


White girls’ acceptance white boys 
White girls’ acceptance Negro boys...... 


Negro girls’ acceptance Negro boys 
Negro girls’ acceptance white boys 


ing. note that one fifth-grade section the white boys 
gave average score 98.6 the Negro girls. Grade 
Section the Negro boys gave score 112.4 the white 
girls and, the same section, Negro girls gave the white boys 
average score 93.3. Our experience with the test many 
other communities indicates that these scores represent higher 
average than ordinarily given one sex the other among 
groups that are not interracial character. 


space prevent the publication detailed indi- 
vidual data. analysis individual scores has revealed 
that many Negro boys are highly accepted both white boys 
and white girls, and that many white boys are similarly accepted 
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Negro girls and Negro boys. The same holds true for certain 
white girls and Negro girls. Acceptance cuts across sex and 
race and seems independent these factors. Those who 
are concerned with policy-making the schools Hamilton, 
Ohio, certainly would not point these data and say they 
are evidence overwhelming success interracial grouping. 
Teachers cannot rest upon their laurels just because the evi- 
dence suggests substantial achievement. Nevertheless, consid- 
erable comfort may drawn from these facts concerning the 
present status the effects integration the races these 
sections the Hamilton schools. 

The acceptance another race within the same sex high. 
The acceptance the opposite sex higher than that have 
found number communities where segregation the 
policy. The inconclusive fact that the white boys and girls tend 
show greater acceptance Negroes than the latter the 
whites may temporary. With more experience, and with the 
present evidence success, possible that continued 
efforts will bring these groups into more equitable acceptance 
each other and higher level absolute scale. 

Perhaps another significant factor should pointed out 
that arises from study these data. Many are concerned 
with the attitudes that the young people our schools have 
toward other racial groups. Our concern not with the chang- 
ing attitudes such. are concerned identify attitudes 
order plan intelligently the experiences that should 
like have young persons consider parts their curriculum. 
cases where know the attitudes and behavior are favor- 
able interracial grouping, can perhaps arrange further 
educational experiences promote happier relations among the 
groups. The present situation Hamilton suggests that, 
the basis the acceptance pattern now evident, the field rich 
for further experimentation curriculum-making directed 
toward even closer integration. [Vol. XXV, No. 
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The Teacher’s Role One 
Midwest Community 
MARGARET KOOPMAN 


LETIN there appeared article, “What One Midwest 
Community Expects Its Teachers,” which the results 

public-opinion poll the teacher’s classroom, 
school, and community were reported. From this poll was 
discovered that majority the sampling the citizens 
Centerville who were interviewed want their teachers play 
democratic the purpose this article present 
the findings another section that study, made determine 
what part teachers actually take this 

The Centerville teachers play was ascertained means 
observation, interview, and questionnaire. Observations 
teachers work the school were recorded observational 
form which was constructed differentiate between behavior 
the autocratic and that the democratic teacher described 
literature dealing with the the teacher. This obser- 
vational instrument described the teacher’s behavior terms 
five significant functions: providing educational environ- 
ment, creating social climate, helping children make social 
adjustments, guiding group work, and aiding individual devel- 
opment. Part given illustration this instrument: 


The Classroom Social Laboratory— 


Did the classroom serve social laboratory where pupils under the 
counsel the teacher were learning set necessary controls for 
living together effectively and directing their own (Or was 
formal situation where the teacher enforced the rules the school? 


Did the teacher create social atmosphere characterized friend- 
liness, mutual understanding, tolerance, respect, confidence—teacher 
for pupil, pupil for teacher, pupil for pupil? was the atmosphere 
unfriendly, strained, intolerant, anti-social, even hostile? 

Did there seem we-feeling and purpose-sharing attitude 
the the school? was there high degree individualism 
competition and lack social cohesion? 

*Vol. XXV (February 13, 1946), pp. 
This the second three articles based the writer’s unpublished dissertation, 


“The Implications for Teacher Education the Autocratic and Democratic Réles 
Teachers.” 1945. file the library, Ohio State University. 
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Did the teacher seem part the school group and work side- 
by-side with students personal, chosen leader? was there 
evidence reserve, aloofness, dominance, rejection students, in- 
effectual leadership? 

Did the teacher permit and foster free flow social interaction 
among individuals and groups? did limit social interaction, 
keep attention 

Did the teacher help students establish standards conduct which 
would protect and extend the common welfare? did he, himself, 
make and enforce the were controls lacking? 

Did the teacher help pupils see what follows unsocial behavior, allow 
discipline proceed from the life the group, and determine how 
the discipline life situations shall come the child? did 
enforce rules and inflict did the child escape the 
consequences unsocial behavior? 


the teachers Centerville were 
observed they worked with boys and girls the class- 
room. Observations were made the writer each school, 
each grade level, and every subject area, well 
variety activities. interview with the teacher followed 
each observation. The observational data were summarized, 
and the results were analyzed according the part each teacher 
took her classroom. questionnaire, covering the various 
functions the teacher the school program and the com- 
munity, was also circulated all Centerville teachers. The 
results were tabulated and interpreted. These findings the 
teacher’s were then compared with the results the public- 
opinion poll concerning the part assigned the teachers the 
community, the subject dealt with the first article. 

Although the preponderance public opinion favors demo- 
cratic control the teacher, there are more Centerville teach- 
ers, was found, who are traditionally autocratic than there are 
democratic. the judgment the observer, the 
teachers observed took democratic some playing them 
more consistently than others; teachers created which 
democratic certain respects, but essentially autocratic; were 
autocratic. Each these three types found every building 
and each level—early elementary, intermediate, and high- 
school. The highest percentage teachers acting “straight” 
authoritarians found the later elementary grades; the 
highest percentage democratic teachers found the early 
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elementary grades. The most consistent and expert democratic 
teaching found social science, home economics, and art 
classes the eighth grade and high school. this level, 
however, the most consistently authoritarian teaching also ap- 
pears. The writer recognizes, course, that neat classification 
human behavior difficult, and that few teachers are wholly 
democratic wholly autocratic. 


the data secured questionnaire reveals the 
which teachers take, outside the classroom, the 
school program and the community. Fifty-two the 
teachers returned questionnaires. They report considerable par- 
ticipation the total school program. Every one these 
teachers some way helps establish mutual understandings 
between school and home. per cent report that they 
assume one more all-school duties, such supervising the 
school lunch. Seventy-five per cent are members faculty 
committees which are working curriculum general school 
problems; per cent serve officers committee members 
for local professional organizations; per cent carry co- 
operative projects with teachers other grades other 
subject fields. 

Data the teacher’s part the community includes voting 
elections, office holding, sharing volunteer community work, 
directing students community service, belonging clubs and 
organizations, and maintaining households. Centerville teachers 
tend confine their leadership the school. spite the 
fact that three out four have homes the community and 
have become rather well integrated into the life the town, 
relatively small number are active civic affairs. Only half 
the teachers sponsor boys’ girls’ clubs, vote local elec- 
tions, volunteer community work. Such community work 
confined almost wholly war work, church work, and work 
with children. Participation men teachers much higher 
than that women teachers. Twenty-three per cent the 
teachers report membership community association. Forty- 
two per cent all memberships that are reported are 
churches and church organizations. Thirty per cent belong 
civic clubs. relatively small number teachers share 
directing students community-service projects. Only 
per cent report such work, and that largely war-service 
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projects. the basis these findings safe conclude 
that only few teachers assume active democratic leadership 
the Centerville community. 


now compare the assigned with that played the 
teachers Centerville. Results the public-opinion poll 
reveal that for each response favoring autocratic behavior 
the part the teacher, there are between seven and eight favor- 
ing democratic behavior. Approximately per cent all 
responses indicate the preference for the teacher follow 
democratic rather than autocratic practices; yet the study made 
the the teachers actually take classroom, school, and 
community reveals that there less evidence teachers play- 
ing democratic than either confused autocratic 

The Centerville people approve the teacher’s democratic 
behavior some situations more than others. They are most 
willing have the teacher play democratic the com- 
munity and guiding the development the individual child; 
they are least willing have him share handling inter- 
cultural problems and guiding democratic-group processes 
the classroom. Centerville teachers most nearly fulfill the 
democratic functions assigned them participating the total 
school program, creating wholesome atmosphere and desir- 
able teacher-pupil relationships, and understanding and guiding 
the total development the individual. These are all activities 
which public opinion puts high value. 

Four out five the people Centerville believe that 
teachers should participate the total school program. 
per cent the teachers so. The people are almost unanimous 
their opinion that the teacher needs have face-to-face 
contacts with parents. large proportion teachers assume 
share the responsibility for interpreting the school the 
public. good deal professional contact evident between 
parents and teachers, but the interviews reveal considerable 
social distance between the two groups. 

The people Centerville are overwhelmingly favor 
educating the “whole child,” and this philosophy reflected 
much the teaching. Approximately two-thirds the 
teachers understand the boys and girls their rooms and take 
seriously their responsibility for guiding their pupils, especially 
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matters physical well-being, self-expression, and academic 
achievement. Ninety-five per cent the citizens interviewed 
favor participation all children the learning activities 
the class, and per cent believe that teachers should encour- 
age spontaneous, creative expression. most the classrooms 
visited, pupils participated academic activities; some there 
was considerable social participation. four the class- 
rooms the teacher was the chief performer, and the pupils’ share 
was limited the occasional answers questions. comply 
with public opinion, nearly half the teachers need much 
further than they encouraging the student’s initiative and 
spontaneous expression, particularly group life. 

Seven out eight the persons interviewed believe that 
boys and girls should provided rich educational environ- 
visited the teachers and the administrative staff are satisfy 
public expectations. Many persons believe that teachers should 
utilize the local community their teaching; yet only few 
classrooms was there evidence that this being done. 

Eighty-seven per cent Centerville people say that the 
teacher should democratic in-group leader, but only half 
the teachers observed organized their instruction this fashion. 
Observation teachers, they worked with boys and 
girls, revealed that out primary teachers, out 
intermediate-grade teachers, and only out high-school 
teachers assume the democratic leaders. going from 
classroom classroom, however, the observer was aware 
friendly, considerate, sympathetic relation between teachers 
and their students. Frequently the teacher was playing 
paternal democratic, sometimes autocratic. 


sizable minority Centerville that opposed 
the teacher’s using democratic techniques 
rules and maintaining standards, planning 
learning experiences, evaluating progress, 
relation these activities reveals that some 
not approve, not know how use, 
ing techniques. Perhaps they overestimate the 
the community and fail realize that the majority, represent- 
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ing per cent the citizens, believes the teacher should 
use democratic techniques handling group activities. The 
behavior some teachers far more autocratic than public 
opinion warrants. 

Let examine the teachers’ behavior the aforementioned 
activities. the classrooms visited, the teachers used 
autocratic practices matters social control. only half 
the classrooms did students, with teachers’ guidance, make plans 
for group work and carry them out. Young children partici- 
pated much more planning than did older children. only 
few groups was there any evidence co-operative evaluation. 
Twenty-five per cent the teachers permitted almost com- 
munication among the students. Talking their classrooms 
was limited formal recitation. Four these teachers main- 
tained much social distance between themselves and their stu- 
dents. all these activities, teachers’ practices are more 
conservative than public opinion demands. 

Democratic social control, creative group work, co-operative 
planning and evaluation, and carefully directed social inter- 
action are essential the process democratic socialization. 
Yet not more than one-fourth the teachers observed were 
skillful helping boys and girls understand interpersonal 
relationships, solve problems group living, and examine their 
social beliefs and values. When asked what most important 
for boys and girls get out their education school, 
majority the persons responding the Centerville poll men- 
tioned adjustment life situations, social development, and 
citizenship training. Also, majority the criticisms they 
made the school program had with the lack sufficient 
emphasis the social adjustment and personal development 
boys and girls. Thus, see, there serious discrepancy 
between what teachers, the whole, are doing way 
guidance social development and what the public wants. 

Centerville people are least lenient and most inconsistent 
their thinking about the teacher’s responsibility breaking 
down race, religious, and class prejudices among boys and girls. 
Thirty-six per cent the persons interviewed believe the 
teacher should avoid all mention such matters. How much 
Centerville teachers actually break down prejudices diffi- 
cult ascertain without more extensive observation. There was 
some indication that least three teachers are making signifi- 
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cant efforts. should noted that the teacher who willing 
assume this important democratic obligation has the support 
per cent the people the 


ENTERVILLE liberal regard the teacher’s responsi- 

bility the community. Few restrictions are placed 
the teacher’s personal freedom long behaves any 
respectable citizen would. Ninety-two per cent the public 
believes that the teachers should participate civic affairs 
other citizens do, while per cent favor the teacher 
directing students community-service projects. Here, more 
than any other point, there strong evidence that teachers 
fail accept the part which the public assigns. Only half 
them volunteer community work help with children’s 
out-of-school organizations, and less than third direct students 
community-service projects. 

Taking all aspects into consideration, 
found that the incidence democratic behavior the part 
teachers lags far behind what public opinion Centerville 
desires. The findings the public-opinion poll completely 
invalidated the writer’s original hypothesis, that public opinion 
constitutes the greatest hindrance the furtherance effective 
democratic education. This comparative study reveals that the 
lag largely within the schools themselves. number fac- 
tors needs considered explaining the variance between 
the assigned the people and the taken the 
teachers. There the conservative minority the community 
which may have disproportionate amount power. There are 
some teachers who, unaware the majority opinion, give ear 
vocal reactionary group. There American educational 
tradition, strangely upheld some staff members almost 
any school, which difficult overcome. There are those 
teachers who are poorly equipped play democratic réle 
effectively. concluding article will point out ways which 
teachers can trained cope with undemocratic forces 
community and play expertly the democratic assigned 
them the great majority the people communities such 
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Teacher Supply and Demand 
Reported 1945 


critical shortage teachers reported 1944 be- 


came more acute 1945. The main factors which 

caused this situation persist were the serious reduc- 
tion prospective teachers attendance colleges and 
universities, the small percentage former teachers returning 
teaching from military service war work, failure 
teachers’ salaries keep pace with the increase the cost 
living increases made industrial wages, the large number 
emergency teachers—many well qualified—who left teach- 
ing positions resume their pre-war housewives, and 
the increase the number marriages among women teachers 
due the return the servicemen. 

During 1945, reports five major studies teacher supply 
and demand were published, covering extensive state surveys 
Georgia (2), California (29), and Iowa (14), regional study 
made the North Central Association covering states (36), 
and national investigation based current reports from 
state departments education (16). This last report undoubt- 
edly contains the latest and most accurate data the present 
situation throughout the nation. number states there 
are somewhat continuous studies teacher supply and demand, 
including Ohio (7), Connecticut (3), Pennsylvania (31), West 
Virginia (49), New York (51), and Washington (57). Other 
sources valuable information concerning the present state 
teacher supply and demand came from seven reports which 
-have been compiled university and college placement agencies 
(1, 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 59). 

The main emphasis the reports 1945 the necessity 
improving conditions within the profession that more 
teacher recruits can secured and retained for longer period 
service. Nineteen the writers indicate the need for better 
teachers’ salaries; six emphasize the inadequacy teachers’ 
qualifications; three stress the low prestige teaching and the 
general lack understanding its importance society; and 
five deprecate the many personal restrictions that are imposed 
teachers. 
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the general facts about the present teacher shortage 
are alarming. reported that many fifty thousand 
teaching positions have been discontinued since Pearl Harbor, 
some because reduced enrollments, but more because lack 
teachers (16). attempting meet the demand for teach- 
ers, their employers have had use every possible source 
supply and issue thousands emergency certificates. One 
hundred and seventy-five thousand these certificates were 
issued 1945, and the number may reach two hundred thou- 
sand during the current year (16). Bowers found that Ohio 
one out seven teachers was undertrained (7), and Maul 
found that one out five elementary-school teachers 
states was teaching under substandard certification 1945 36). 
Another indication the abnormality the present situation 
may secured from analysis teacher turnover. normal 
pre-war years, about per cent the teachers left the profes- 
sion each year through retirement because age, sickness, 
marriage, and the like. 1945, the turnover was more than 
twice this, nearly per cent. rural sections one state 
was reported per cent (48). 

Another very disturbing fact revealed the 1945 reports 
that the supply teachers drying the source. that 
year, most teacher-training institutions, including teachers’ col- 
_leges, universities, and liberal-arts colleges, had average 
not over half their pre-war enrollments teachers train- 
ing. some instances the number was reported only 
one third normal enrollments five years ago (7, 19, 59). 
Thus prospective teachers from the current graduating classes 
our colleges will not available significant numbers for 
several years (12, 27, 59). number states are organizing 
state-wide recruitment programs attempt interest more 
men and women preparation for teaching (5, 14). 

The shortage elementary-school teachers, especially 
rural areas, most acute. However, all high-school fields, 
including English and history, which usually maintained 
adequate supply even the emergency, reported shortages 
1945. The secondary-school fields which the need seemed 
most critical were science, music, mathematics, physical educa- 
tion for both boys and girls, industrial arts, home economics, 
agriculture, and commercial teaching. Although the number 
times shortages teachers are mentioned the reports here 
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summarized may not entirely reliable index the serious- 
ness the situation, will serve indication the existing 
conditions. the following table are given the number 
reports stressing the need teachers the fields named: 


Elementary-school and rural High school 


Industrial arts 


The reports for 1944 included least different sug- 
gested remedies for meeting the teacher shortage. There were 
fewer suggestions 1945, but those mentioned were stressed 
emphatically. First and foremost the suggested remedies 
that substantial increase teachers’ salaries. least 
twenty articles urged the necessity better remuneration for 
teachers. more aggressive policy teacher recruitment 
high school was recommended (18,28,42,58). was suggested 
also that school administrators make concerted effort induce 
former teachers now the service recently discharged from 
military service seriously consider returning the profes- 
sion (42). Some these former teachers may glad return 
they are assured suitable salaries and professional recognition. 
Teachers granted temporary licenses during the emergency who 
have done well should encouraged stay teaching. In- 
ducements the form refresher courses which will make 
easy for them qualify for standard certification should 
arranged (29, 37, 58). Another very important recommenda- 
tion that certification laws among the states need made 
more flexible, making easy for teachers move from one 
state another without obtaining new license (51). 

Predictions indicate that the shortage teachers likely 
continue for five fifteen years (2, 16). One investigator 
forecasts that the teacher shortage will most acute 1946— 
47, but that will improve after that time (3). Jelinek and 
Tonge wrote doctors’ dissertations based largely forecasts 
teacher supply and demand California schools until 1960. 
Their conclusion that the secondary-school teacher supply 
will become adequate California almost ten years sooner than 
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the elementary-school supply will meet the demand (30). Not 
only necessary secure adequate number teachers 
for the number pupils now school, but many states, 
including California, are faced with rapidly growing student 
populations which will require many more teachers than were 
employed before the war. This due part the increase 
the birth rate and, some states, also the influx people 
from other parts the country. 

There doubt about the seriousness the situation that 
faces our schools and our nation. our children are suffer 
from lack proper education, the future our democracy 
threatened and our country’s leadership world affairs 
jeopardized. The late President Roosevelt, letter the 
president State Teachers College, Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, during that institution’s centennial celebration, said: 
“Teachers are important any country. democracy, they 
are its first line defense. The democratic state that neglects the 
education its teachers does the risk its very existence.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Intelligent Attack Problem 


plans the Commission the Emergency 
Higher Education, recently appointed Governor 


Lausche Ohio, represent sound, belated, attack 
the problem meeting the unprecedented demands for 
college education. These demands the part veterans, for- 
mer war workers, and recent high-school graduates are great 
constitute real emergency. Preliminary and admittedly 
incomplete figures indicate that least twenty thousand more 
residents Ohio will want college next fall than can 
accommodated all the higher institutions the state. 
Ohio State University has for many months refused admission 
all out-of-state applicants, except certain advanced fields 
study, and has been doing everything possible utilize 
emergency housing and provide additional staff members. Yet 
its officials estimate that next September will have turned 
away more than five thousand qualified residents the state. 
For many these persons, college attendance now never. 

The appointment and activities the Governor’s Commis- 
sion are based the assumption that all the institutions the 
state, public and private, should treated pool resources 
used the most efficient way for the education the 
residents the state. The kind state-wide planning which 
this implies particularly important the present time, since 
veterans have shown tendency concentrate larger and 
better-known institutions; hence these have been overcrowded, 
while many good but less well-known colleges have been 
operating less than capacity. Such planning line with 
suggestions recently made Commissioner Studebaker. 

reported that studies the educational intentions 
veterans and college capacities are being made national 
scale. When the results these are available, they will, 
course, contribute greatly intelligent planning. far the 
writer knows, however, these studies not deal with the plans 
recent high-school graduates, and hence not give com- 
plete picture. Even they did, state regional planning 
would still needed. 
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The first task the Governor’s Commission secure 
accurate information demand and supply, and, with the 
co-operation other agencies, has been seeking this along 
three lines. The first has with the educational plans 
recent high-school graduates. This information has been secured 
questionnaire prepared the State Committee the 
North Central Association and sent all high-school principals 
the State Department Education. calls for data 
the number non-veteran graduates, both this year and 
preceding years, who expect enter college September, 1946, 
their sex, the institutions they prefer, and the curriculum they 
wish follow. 

The second phase the study concerned with the educa- 
tional plans veterans. The local offices the Veterans’ 
Administration are making study these, and will make the 
results available the Commission. The third phase the 
inquiry has with the capacity the colleges the state. 
Committee appointed the Commission has requested each 
college re-examine its resources order ascertain the 
maximum number students could accommodate during the 
coming year. the basis all this information, the Commis- 
sion will propose plan for meeting the situation. 

Commissioner Studebaker and others have suggested 
number ways which higher educational facilities can 
increased, and those facilities which already exist can better 
revised: lengthening the school day, recruiting additional teach- 
ers, utilizing temporary housing units, and on, placing 
college classes carefully selected high-schools, establishing 
branch colleges vacated camps and war plants, and expanding 
extension services. What combination these would most 
suitable Ohio can determined only the light careful 
consideration all the facts. 

There every reason believe that the Commission will 
propose plan which adequate and practicable. Other states 
might well follow the example Ohio this matter. 
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READINGS 


Books Read 


Duncan, Mentor Graham: the Man Who 
Taught Lincoln, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1944. pp. 
This book properly dedicated the American teacher. alto- 
gether interesting and readable account frontier life and rural education 
the first half the nineteenth century. The reader should not expect find 
too much Lincoln. One has feeling that the secondary title used 
attract the reader. While deals with the general locale Lincoln, beginning 
Brush Creek Kentucky and about New Salem, Illinois, the reader 
likely feel that reading Hamlet without the “gloomy Dane.” 

The authors have gone great pains document the life this pioneer 
schoolteacher. the presentation the pioneer life and education the 
time that the work has genuine merit. There nothing refute the scanty 
formal education generally ascribed Lincoln. Mentor Graham never saw 
Lincoln until was twenty-one years old. His earlier contacts with him were 
the normal give-and-take variety pioneer community such New 
Salem. Most his teaching Lincoln, Graham did his home where 
Lincoln resided for several months. was frequent visitor the Graham 
home over period many years. Graham, Lincoln seemed have 
devoted follower. Lincoln was interested politics and expressed need for 
improving his knowledge grammar. Graham said him, “During the 
spring, summer and fall [1833] read law, studied, and practiced surveying, 
and the grammar, and would recite the evening” (page 128). 

Students education and early pioneer life the Middle West will 
find this book interesting and worthy addition the literature bearing 
upon this paints realistic picture the type schoolmaster who 
helped make America great. 


Phoenix Junior College 


Minerals Might. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Jaques 
Cattell Press, 1945. pp. 

“The preservation peace,” Mr. Hotchkiss tells us, accom- 
plished setting some inspired formula.” matter meeting current 
problems that create differences opinion and jealousies, and settling them 
justly and unselfishly. This will call for prompt and resolute action. Action 
implies force. Force, successful, means adequate and instantly avail- 
able supply mineral resources, for without ample matériel manpower becomes 
helpless cannon fodder. Practical suggestions are made for program which 
should put this country impregnable position and which might far 
preventing the opening third world war. 

After sincere effort make palatable the statistics which support his 
thesis, the author draws conclusions which citizens every country may 
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Proceedings the National Conference Social Work. Selected Papers, 
Seventy-Second Annual Meeting, 1945. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. pp. 

This copy the proceedings the seventy-second annual meeting the 
National Conference Social Work somewhat abbreviated, since the 1945 
Conference for the first time did not meet regular sessions. Selected papers 
presented smaller groups 139 separate communities throughout the nation, 
however, reflect the attitudes maturing profession. The profession repre- 
sented social-work leaders from various areas practice took thoughtful 
and penetrating look itself. The individual papers show real concern for 
finding satisfactory solutions factors which allow human problems develop, 
well reporting professional skills applied individual problems. 

The titles subject-matter the major sections this volume cover 
vast area social work, such public social services, problems organization, 
questions method, services veterans, broad issues peace and readjust- 
ment, and concern for social justice. 

The critical objectivity social work today’s world seen some 
the title words well the fuller statements presented, namely: faces, 
serves, considers, next steps, participates, reconsiders, looks at, and thinks 
through. 

The presidential address entitled, “The Year Decision for Social 
Work,” excellent summary the challenge facing social work. is, 
moreover, invitation effectively use the knowledge and techniques known 
the profession serving humanity. 

You should familiar with the thoughtful contents this volume. 


Everett 


ABERNATHY, Study Expenditures and Service Physical Educa- 
tion. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 
904). 

This study one which should placed the “must” list every 
superintendent schools, and every physical-education director. 
comprehensive analysis variations expenditure, extent service, person- 
nel, facilities, and programs physical education selected schools the 
state New York. Although the study deals specifically with New York 
schools, the method analysis and many the data are applicable other 
areas the United States. 

Twenty-one schools were selected for the study, using the basis for 
selection such factors the availability building-cost data, full four-year 
approved high-school curriculum, differences state-aid apportionment, and 
the presence trained teacher physical education. 

the schools studied, the total enrollment varied from 224 1,209, 
with average 575.5 pupils per school. Total school expenditures ranged 
from $40,447 $167,461, with average $88,623. Physical-education 
expenditures were found range from $2,626 $8,822. 

The author includes very extensive and well-chosen bibliography well 
suggestions for further study the field expenditure and service. 
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ber. Springfield, Illinois: Association School Boards, 1944. 
pp. (Pamphlet No. the School Board Reference Library) 

The committee which prepared pamphlet No. composed school- 
board members, school administrators, and teachers education, believes that 
every school district should establish school-board book shelf. The material 
this reference library should have direct bearing school problems 
that district possible. 

The superintendent schools takes the lead assembling the informa- 
tion and calling meetings the school board discuss problems and policies 
education. The members city board education, visited with refer- 
ence employing new superintendent schools, said, “We know good 
deal about school taxes, buildings, economies, and such matters. don’t 
know anything about education, and don’t think need know. 
want man take all that sort thing off our hands and run the schools.” 

“In that case,” replied the [visitor], suggest that your entire board 
resign and that the city get new board, for you are whole generation 
behind the times” (page 5). 

Four major responsibilities are listed: local, state, national, and social. 
Various educational magazines and books are recommended. 

Grace 
Board Education, Columbus, Ohio 


tion the Study Child Behavior. Philadelphia: University Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1943. pp. 

This volume, which the second series publications the William 
Carter Foundation for Child Helping the University Pennsylvania, 
divided into three parts. The first part deals with what the authors call the 
“situational” approach the problems human behavior. the opinion 
the authors that this situational approach important. given social situa- 
tion can studied from three points view, designated “structure, process, 
and content.” Suggestions for the analysis family situations are given. 

The second part the book deals with classification. The authors give 
historical review attempts classification family situations, and then pre- 
sent their own classification, together with descriptions the various types 
home situations listed the table. 

The final section the book analysis the authors’ contention that 
sociology the appropriate science for the further investigation the situa- 
tional approach the study human behavior. the opinion the 
authors that social psychology “is part properly speaking the science 
sociology” (page 226). the field family behavior, the sociologist can 
make distinct contribution through study and classification various family 


situations. 


Mary Grants for Vocational Rehabilitation.” Chi- 
cago: University Chicago Press, 1944. pp. 
One the University Chicago’s Social Service publications, this mono- 
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graph devoted for the most part somewhat detailed account congres- 
sional action culminating enactment the Smith-Bankhead (Fess-Kenyon) 
Civilian Rehabilitation Law 1918, and its administration from that time 
down 1943. The volume gives briefer attention the continued congres- 
sional controversies concerning rehabilitation from 1943 date publication. 
generally known, public consciousness the need for rehabilitation service 
has long existed, and various states have times provided their own programs. 
But comprehensive national plan, this volume can hardly considered 
any encouragement optimism. recounts still too much contention 
among various federal organizations and between national and state agencies 
for control the considerable funds voted proposed. 
Stone 


Max Some Educational Problems Peru. Austin, Texas: 
University Texas Press, 1945. pp. (University Texas Institute 
Latin-American Studies, Occasional Series, 1). 

This pamphlet provides the Spanish text and English translation two 
addresses delivered the University Texas March, 1944, Peruvian 
educator, Sefior Mifiano-Garcia. The recent adoption Peru compre- 
hensive Organic Law Relating Education gives these addresses special sig- 
nificance. The speaker holds that the aims this law are democratize edu- 
cation Peru, make the school more serviceable the vocations and the 
workers, and remove illiteracy. 

The last these aims presents difficult problem. One out every three 
the population Peru speaks Indian dialect only. bring these natives 
under the full influence civilization, they must taught the Spanish tongue. 
Since 1940, Peru has established twenty rural normal schools prepare 
bilingual teachers for Indian population almost two million. 

Other portions these addresses review the resources Peru and the 
development and present organization her educational system. The speaker 
believes that not only the schools, operating under new law and with in- 
creased support, but also improved roads, new industries, and better communi- 
cation will rapidly improve the cultural and economic conditions Peru. 


Children’s Interests Library Books Fiction. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. pp. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 906). 

This book should required reading for all those persons who are 
engaged the writing, publication, selection books for children. For 
whether like not, those factors basic the child’s selection mate- 
rials for pleasure reading must incorporated into those books wish him 
read. matter how excellent book may adult standards, has 
failed its purpose unless appeals children that they voluntarily read it. 

Here careful, unbiased study popular books fiction determine 
the factors involved that may make for their popularity. The factors studied 
include style, theme, format, length, illustrations, characters, setting, and on. 

Then these popular books, chosen circulation figures eight public libraries, 

are compared and contrasted with the Newberry award books attempt 
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determine why the latter, selected outstanding books for children, have failed 
the desired popularity. Miss Rankin has hunted her facts thoroughly, 
appraised them fairly, and has arranged them logical basis, She has drawn 
her conclusions from these facts frank, unprejudiced manner. She has 
presented both facts and conclusions manner that interesting and 
style that very readable. 

The reader feels that here something definite and tangible upon which 


base the guidance children’s reading. 


E., editor. Elementary Educational Psychology. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. pp. 

Mr. Skinner states that this co-operative undertaking, Elementary Edu- 
cational Psychology, “has been written for those teachers who prefer simple 
and brief presentation the subject.” The reader will agree not only from 
the point view subject-matter but also from the point view format 
and over-all textbook design. Large type, question lists ends chapters, and 
well-chosen bibliographies make this volume adaptable framework about 
which good course elementary educational psychology can built. Like 
many the newer textbooks, the emphasis the “new education.” This 
book has several noteworthy high spots. The chapter dealing with 
gence sound and comprehensive treatment substantiated many studies. 
The chapter dealing with appraisal learning stands out because its clear 
examination the various methods appraisal. The fifteen pages devoted 
survey statistics used measurement are relevant and most appropriate 
book this nature. Among other worth-while chapters are the last two, 
which deal with mental hygiene and guidance. The book whole gives the 
reader systematic, brief, but well-presented overview educational psychology. 

Lucas 


Beery, Current Conception Democracy. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 888). 

The author concerned about the varying concepts democracy that 
prevail America. Starting with the basic assumption that word means 
what means the people rather than what means the experts, con- 
siders several methods cross section what democracy means 
the people this country. The method chosen, avoid numerous prob- 
lems involved the interview and other possible techniques, was that the 
questionnaire. The respondent was asked indicate the measure agree- 
ment disagreement involving items setting forth principles and practices 
held vital the democratic way living. 

The groups from which significant number replies were had were 
essay contestants, business executives, graduate students, “democracy patrons,” 
co-operators, and farmers. The replies numbered 953 all. Three com- 
parable forms were used random. Respondents were essential agreement 
the following items: worth and dignity the individual, equality indi- 
viduals, liberty, government the people, free play intelligence, duties and 
There were other items upon which there was marked disagree- 
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ment. Among these were economic matters, techniques governing, freedom 
speech, social equality, compulsory military training, and collective bargain- 
ing. glance the groups sampled would indicate some sources disagree- 
ment. The author recognizes the inadequacy the sampling, especially 
among farmers, labor unions, and business and professional women and house- 
wives. attempt was made sample the views the distinctly under- 
privileged groups, which certainly would have been fertile field. While the 
study reveals about what one would expect, does suggest some areas which 
greater emphasis needs placed the education youth and the 
public large, with view wider recognition basic principles and 
practices consistent with the democratic ideal. 


Phoenix Junior College 


P., compiler. Glossary Technical Terms. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1944. pp. (Paper Cover). 
This short glossary technical terms intended “for beginning stu- 
dents abnormal psychology, mental hygiene and medical social service.” 
perhaps strongest source for words relating the nervous system and 
usual psychological classifications abnormal behavior. Many notable omis- 
sions are words common use psychiatry which have entered into the 
textbooks and teachings the fields for which the book designated. For 
example, waxy flexibility, spinal tap, manic-depressive, paranoia, hydrotherapy, 
and schizophrenia are not found, although the prefix schizo defined. 
Special terms from systematic approaches such Adler’s style life his 
distance Lewin’s valence are likewise not present. Most omissions are, how- 
ever, expected from the shortness the glossary, and the compilation 
made will useful students variety courses and fields which deal 


with adjustment and abnormal behavior. 


Bringing Ourselves. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943. pp. 

Written clear, concise, and non-technical language, this book should 
appeal those desiring help understanding the forces underlying human 
behavior. Case studies illustrate the principles which are presented. Practical 
suggestions are given for aid resolving personality and character problems. 
terms which the layman can readily understand, the author discusses the 
importance meeting the human needs. These fundamental needs are, first, 
for affection, and second, for recognition. When these are not met, antisocial 
behavior and emotional tensions result. The author believes that “human per- 
sonality grows, and grows only, through reaching out and building relationship 
with people, with ideas, with activities, and with materials” (page 12). 

Psychological preparation for work, for group responsibility, and for mar- 
riage the subject-matter three valuable chapters. Another deals with hints 
for resolving tensions. The book closes with discussion the importance 
the religious needs individuals. 

Parents, teachers, social workers, and all those dealing with children and 
young people will find this valuable guide for interpreting behavior. 
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McGraw, Neuromuscular Maturation the Human Infant. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. pp. 

The author presents study the relationship between neural structure 
and function means analysis the records many hundreds 
infants ranging age from few minutes two-and-one-half years. Changes 
motor functions such sitting, rolling, and walking are analyzed, pointing 
specifically the cortical aspect the neuromuscular function. Detailed 
descriptions development, well very good illustrations motor-skill 
acquisition, assist the reader following the analytical interpretations 
maturation. 

The last chapter the book, entitled “Maturation and Learning,” pre- 
sents analytical review some the current principles child guidance 
and training, and points out that, until the cortex involved given 
function, nothing gained attempted training procedures. illustra- 
tion, the author presents study twins early training for bladder control 
and states: sharp rise the success curves around ten and twelve months 
corresponds the beginning cortical participation the function and the 
ability the part the child associate the act with particular situation” 
(page 125). Obviously, training before this age futile. 
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